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ISLAM, ITS FOUNDER AND HIS MESSAGE 


W HAT is Islam? This is a simple enough question to 
sk, but there is no equally simple answer. First there 
! some important facts to consider: 

Islam is the latest of all great world religions. It appeared 
on the scene later than Judaism, Buddhism, or Christianity. 
It sprang up in the full light of history. It spread more rapidly 
than any of the other great religions. In one hundred years it 
had carved out an empire reaching from Spain and North 
Africa to India. 

It is the only religion which clashed with Christianity and 
conquered a large part of the latter’s former territory. It never 
receded from a country in which it had taken root, except from 
Spain. It still commands, and holds, the loyalty of over 
300,000,000 adherents today. It is still progressing. It is a special 
mode of life. It is one of the great religio-political world forces 
to be reckoned with. It is the one great unsolved mission prob¬ 
lem of the present-day Christian church. 

The foregoing represents quite an array of frets—hard frets 
which cannot be ignored, and which must always be taken into 
consideration. Every one who takes an interest in these Middle 
Eastern countries, for one reason or another, and who wants to 
acquire more than a superficial knowledge of the people therein, 
has to keep these facts in mind. There are a multitude of other 
problems which can hardly be correctly understood and 
evaluated if these basic facts are not given due consideration. 

Many questions will rise immediately in our minds. For 
instance, what caused the rise of Islam? How could Islam gain 
such a following? What circumstances made it possible? 

Islam sprang up in one of the remote corners of the earth, 
in one of the neglected countries which lie far away from the 

main course of traffic and the general stream of civilization. It 




primeval grandeur. There is no living creature—no tree, no 
bush, to arrest the eye. Nothing is here to which the soul can 
cling for refuge—nothing except a lifeless sea of sand, and i 
and ranges of eroding rock. Here, in this vastness of sps 
this extreme solitude, life’s most cherished dreams and ami 
suddenly appear trivial and meaningless, and from the dej 
the being comes the cry: ‘God! God—Almighty omnipotent 
In Thee alone is life, and Thou alone knowest its meaning.’ 

Yet another thought is brought home with inescapable force, 
and fills the heart with awe—the utter inadequacy of human 
cleverness and efficiency. One feels the absurdity of self-reliance 
and self-assurance in surroundings such as these. None of the 
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lived the ordinary life of a citizen of Makka. He was considered 
to be a friendly, amiable, and trustworthy man, and was known 
under the name of Al-Amin (The Trustworthy). The date of 
his birth is not quite fixed, either a.p. 570 or a.d. 571. 

His father, ‘Abdallah, belonged to the 
not very wealthy, family of Hishim, a b 
the ruling clan of Makka. His father diet 
birth, and the orphan was cared for by 


business of Khadlja, a wealthy widow of Makka. His first trip, 
according to tradition, was so successful that she offered him 
her hand. He accepted gladly, although she was fifteen years 
his senior. He lived the life of a devoted husband, and had no 
wife besides her as long as she lived. Four daughters and two 
sons were the fruit of this marriage, but the sons, unfortunately, 
died in infancy. 

Here, perhaps, is the right place to make an observation on 



















ISLAM, ITS POUNDER AND HIS MESSACE 

Jews, their belief as it appeared to him, in one God, one Book, 
one Prophet—that is, Jehovah, the Torah, and Moses ; and the 
deeper spiritual outlook among Christians, who also believed 
in one God, one Book, one Prophet—Jehovah, the injil (Gospel) 
and ‘Isa (Jesus)—were in sharp contrast with the disunity of 
the Arabs. Their lack of understanding of the deeper problems 
of life, their laxity in morals, their indifference to spiritual 
things must have deeply perturbed and depressed him. And, 
seeker after truth as he was, the idea might have crossed his 
mind: perhaps he, Muhammad, would be the instrument in 
the hand of die All-powerful, and be the leader of His people. 

Then one day, while again in the solitude of the desert, he 
received a revelation. A voice called him and demanded, 
‘Recite in the name of thy Lord who created.’ 14 It is said that 
he was greatly agitated by it, and that grievous doubts oppressed 
him whether this was a genuine call from God or not. He related 
this strange experience to his wife Khadija. She, however, 
believed in him and strengthened him in his conviction that 
it was a divine .call. But in spite of that assurance, the revelation 
was suspended for a considerable period; no other such experi¬ 
ence occurred. Muhammad suffered periods of deep despon¬ 
dency. This penod is called fatra by the Arab biographers, and 
continued, according to different traditions, for six months to 
three years. Muir says: ‘The accounts, however, are throughout 
confused and sometimes contradictory; and we can only gather 
with certainty that there was a time during which the mind 
of Muhammad hung in suspense, and doubted the reality of a 

After that period of doubt and suspense, the voice came again 
to him, probably after he had seen Gabriel in a tremendous 
vision. He himself describes this experience in the Qjir’Sn 
at a later period. 

‘The Qur’an is nothing less than a revelation revealed to him. 
One terrible in power 14 taught it him. Endued with wisdom. 
With even balance stood he. In the highest part of the horizon: 
Then came he nearer and approached, and was at the distance 
of two bows, or even closer. And he revealed to his servant 
what he revealed.’ 1 ’ 
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possibility which should 





i in impressive poetical langua 
: one great subject He painted i 
swfulness of this coming day, the 











































‘Where is there a place to flee to?” 













































became a venerated fighter, belonging from now on to the elite 
of the new society. Ibn Sa‘d gives a detailed biography of each 
one of them.” The victory at Badr means a turning point in 
the life of the new religion. 

THE POSITION OP WOMEN 


Much has been written about the lasciviousness of the prophe 
in his later years—a point on which Christian polemics in 
former times dwelt at length. Therewith they tried to prove 
that Muhammad is to blame for polygamy and the degradation 































































































































age which brooked no resistance, and allowed no fear of con¬ 
sequences; with a singleness of purpose which thought of no 
self.’ 1 ' 

This is certainly an amazing development. Muhammad, 
the instrument of God, has become the centre of interest, the 
miracle worker, the pre-existing Muhammad as the first o“ 

creation, the mediator, the helper of the common people am 


of mankind. 




; advanced sociologist and benefactc 
























FUNDAMENTALS OF ISLAM 


H aving sketched the life of the founder of Islim and the 
progressive stages of his metamorphosis in the hearts 
and minds of the believers, we now turn our attention 
to the great work of his life, the Qur’an. We shall consider how 







FUNDAMENTALS OF ISLAM 

The Qur'an, therefore, becomes an absolutely rigid unit. 
There is no possibility of the slightest change, nor is there pos¬ 
sibility of an authorized translation. It is more rigid than the 
Bible in the hands of even the strictest defenders of verbal 
inspiration. The latter, at least, although perhaps inconsistently, 
admit the possibility of a mistake in translation. 

Yet in spite of accepting such an unpliant form of revelation, 
the Muslim has no exact idea of the sequence in which the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Qur’an were revealed. The Qur’an as it is 
today is compiled by the simple expedient of putting the longest 
suras* at the beginning of the book and the shortest at the end. 
But even this practice is not consistently followed. By applying 
this method in the compilation of the book, the chronological 
sequence has often been reversed, as the longer suras contain 
to a great extent revelations which took place during the Ma¬ 
dina period. The shorter ones fall mostly into the earlier period 
before the Hijra. Muslims are perfectly aware of this fact, and 
their commentaries give verse by verse explanation as to when 
and where and under which circumstances each particular 
verse was revealed. 

The English translation by Rodwell* is an attempt to bring 
the suras into chronological order. The most exhaustive work 
in this respect has been done by T. Nbldeke as well as more 
recently by Dr. A. Jeffery.* 

RECENSION AND INFLUENCE OF THE ftUR’AN 

When Muhammad died, the Qur’an was not completed in 
its written form. It certainly was not arranged. It was more or 
less in the hearts of the believers. The texts were written on 
whatever material was handy—palm branches, white stones, 
leather, shoulder bones of animals, and the memory of men. 
At first, little attention was paid to get all the revelations pro¬ 
perly collected. But when, during the first wars of conquest, 
many of the old companions who had the Qur’an in their hearts, 
died in battle, apprehension was felt that some of the precious 























FUNDAMENTALS OF ISLAM 

What do these five pillars mean? Do these terms convey the 

same idea to the believing Muslim that they do to the Christian? 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN ISLjtM 

Faith consists primarily in the shahSda ; that is, in the public 
testimony that there is no God besides Allah, and that Muham¬ 
mad is the Apostle of Allah. 

There is no God besides God. Islam, like Judaism and 
Christianity, is strictly monotheistic. All three religions recog¬ 
nize only one God, but in each of them a different aspect of 
God is stressed. This results in a different conception of life, 
which again leads to an entirely different approach to daily 
tasks and problems. 

In Judaism the holiness of God is placed in the foreground; 
in Christianity the love of God is the centre of all thought; but 
in Islam, the chief emphasis is on the omnipotence of God and 
His absolute free will. In Judaism God is jealously watching 
that His holiness be not infringed upon, and people and pro¬ 
phets stand in awe and holy fear before the throne of the Al¬ 
mighty. In Christianity the accent is shifted from the holiness 
of God to the love of God. Love is the ultimate motive of all 
the actions of God. God has limited Himself in His dealings with 
mankind by the Law of Love. Islam, however, stresses neither 
the holiness nor the love of God, but the free will of God, un¬ 
hampered and unrestrained by any limitation. Therefore God 
can be inconsistent—such it appears at least to human think¬ 

ing; what He does today, He may recall tomorrow. And even 
if He had wished, He could have recalled the Qur’an and 
blotted it out. This, in fact, happened with certain verses. 
‘Verses which we [God] abrogate or cause them to be forgotten. 
We bring a better [in its stead] or a similar one. Knowest thou 
not that God is able to do all things?’’ This idea is inconceivable 
to the Christian mind, but fully acceptable to that of the Muslim 
in his thinking about God. 

That means, of course, that Muslims have a fundamentally 
different conception of God. To a Muslim, God can only be 
described by negatives. He is neither this nor that. He is not 
in any way like man. He is utterly different from man in form 
47 




















































FUNDAMENTALS 






and long suffering.’ 1 * The doctors of the law in later times 
worked out an exact scheme of how much the zakat should be 
under different circumstances. In most cases it is much less 
than the Biblical tithe, and also debts had to be paid first before 
the z&k&t could be deducted. The recipients of the zakat were 
' not the clergy, because there is no clergy in Islam, but the poor 
and needy, Muslim captives in enemy lands, those engaged in 
holy war, wayfarers, and travellers. 

The fourth pillar of Islam is ‘fasting.’ The month of lasting, 
Ramadan,'* is mentioned in Sura 2: 179-183 (183-188), which 
describes in detail how the fast should be performed, and lists 
the actions permitted or prohibited during this sacred month. 
According to tradition, Muhammad himself fasted three days 
every month, long before the month of fasting was instituted 
in the later Madinian period. Many scholars suggest that 
Muhammad conceived the idea of a month of fasting after 
having had contact with the Jews in Madina. Others think 
that Ramadan is comparable to the Christian Lent. But the 
Muhammadan fast differs widely from its Jewish and Christian 
predecessors. It is not an abstinence from certain kinds of food, 
but a complete abstinence from any food or drink, including 
water, from smoking, or any other stimulant during the day¬ 
time; or, more exactly speaking, from the moment a white 
thread can be distinguished from a black one in the early 
twilight of the morning till sunset sharp. From sunset to that 
early morning hour, eating and drinking are permitted. Often 
Ramadan becomes a month of feasts. Special food is prepared, 
families join together, the Qur’an is chanted by special singers, 
religious plays arc enacted, and the Dhikr 11 performed. 

It is interesting to note how conceptions about Ramadan 
have changed. Modem writers practically always emphasize 
that the great value of fasting lies in gaining control over most 
unpleasant sensations, like hunger and thirst, in strengthening 
the will power, in preparing man to endure hardships, and in 
evoking compassion for the poor, who so often experience the 
pangs of hunger. 18 These modem conceptions were, of course, 
not at all the motivating power in instituting Ramadan, nor 
were they prevalent in early Islam. Fasting was considered to 
5i 


drinking and his lust for My sake I shall recompense tenfold.’ 1 * 
In heaven is a special gate called Bab-al Rayyan, through 
which the faster will enter Paradise. 17 Further, when Ramadan 
begins, the gates of heaven will be opened, the gates of hell 
closed, and the devils chained. 1 * And Abu Hurayra reports 



But whatever the conceptions and arguments are, which are 
brought forth to defend Ramadan, it does not matter. The 
practical results of Ramadan are much more important, and 
these are undoubtedly a close knitting together of all the 
followers of Islam, because nothing binds men more strongly 
together than privations and hardships suffered in common. 
Many egos with as many wills unite together in one common 
aim with one common goal, therewith creating a community 
spirit. This imparts its strength again to the individual ego, 
gives him a feeling of elation, and creates in him the spirit of 
fidelity to this community. 

The fifth and last pillar of Islam is the pilgrimage, al fiajj. 
The pilgrimage is obligatory on every adult Muslim of either 
sex. Only sickness, want of subsistence, or being in a state of 
servitude may relieve the individual from fulfilling this pious 
duty. Many rites connected with the pilgrimage were in well- 
established usage among Arabs long before Muhammad came. 







































































with the permission of God, I shall bring the dead to life agam, 
and I shall tell you what you eat and what you store up in your 
houses. Verily in this will be a sign for you, if you are believers. 

* “And I have come to approve of what is between my 
hands of the Torah and to allow you part, what was forbidden 
to you; and I have come with a sign from your Lord. Therefore 
fear God and obey. Verily, God is my Lord and your Lord, so 
worship Him, this is the straight path.” 

‘And when Jesus felt their unbelief, he said: "Who are my 
helpers with God?” Then said the Hawari [disciples?]: “We 
are the helpers of God. We believe in God and bear witness 
that we are Muslims.” ’• 

In the fifth Siira, the foregoing is repeated in similar words, 
but then Muhammad describes his conception of the Lord’s 
supper: 

‘When the Hawarls said: "O ‘Isa, son of Maryam, is your 
Lord able to send a Table [with food upon it] down from 
heaven?” he said: ‘Trust God, if ye be believers.” 

‘They said, “We want to eat from it and to have our hearts 
assured and know that thou hast spoken the truth to us, and 
we shall be witnesses thereof.” 

‘Thereupon ‘Isa, the son of Maryam, said: "O god, our 
Lord, send to us a table from heaven, which will become a 
recurring festival to the first and last of us, a sign from you 
to provide for us, and you are the best provider.” 

‘And God said: “I shall make it descend upon you, but who¬ 
ever among you shall disbelieve hereafter, I shall chastise him 
with a chastisement wherewith I shall not punish any other 
creature in the worlds.” no 

Then God questions ‘Isa about his teachings while he was 

‘ “O ‘Isa, son of Maryam, hast Thou said to mankind, 
‘Take me and my mother as two Gods besides God?’ ” 

‘He said: "Glory be unto Thee. It is not to me to say what 
I know is not the truth. If I had said it. Thou wouldest have 

known it. Thou knowest what is in me, but I do not know 

what is in Thee. Thou well knowest things unseen. 

' “I did not say to them except that which Thou ordered 
38 



















as one who has access to the throne of God. And according to 
tradition, Muhammad, on his night journey to the seventh 
heaven, met ‘Isa in the second heaven and was introduced to 
him by Gabriel; whereas others of the fathers were in a higher 
place, for instance, Joseph in the third heaven, Aaron in the 
fifth, Moses in the sixth, and Abraham in the seventh heaven. 11 

Jesus is expected to return to this world shortly before the 
day of judgment, and a number of remarkable happenings will 
occur in connection with this event. This is a firm belief among 
Muslims, although there is only one verse in the Qur’an with 
rather obscure wording that has a reference to the second 
coming of Jesus. ‘Verily, he 1 ‘Isa] is only a servant whom we 
favoured and made him an example to the children of Israel 
and if we pleased we could have given you angels as offspring. 
And verily, he [Tsa] is the knowledge of the last hour’; 1 * 
that means, by his coming the nearness of the ‘Hour 1 will be 
known. Others read it, ‘He is a sign of the last hour.’ 

Around this verse tradition has built a whole eschatological 
structure with some rather remarkable features. Baydawl, the 



























BRIDGE TO ISLAM 

In this world and in the next,’ but it lacks all the essential 

elements which make Jesus the Christ, the Anointed of the 

Father, Immanuel, God with us, the Healer of our souls, the 
Saviour; the Inborn of the Father, the Son of man, who brings 
us close to the heart of God. 

It would be easy to point out to the Muslim the different 
heretical elements which contributed to the distorted picture 
of Jesus which Muhammad received. It would be easy to lay 
the finger upon the Ebionites or the Docetists or upon the 
apocryphal Gospel of Thomas, all of which arc rq'ected by 
official Christendom, but that would not change an iota of the 
fact that the above description remains the authentic picture 
of Jesus for every Muslim. On the contrary, it would strengthen 
his belief, that the Christians themselves are disunited and do 
not know what they are talking about. Only by patiently pre¬ 
senting the real picture of Jesus, with all its spiritual implica¬ 
tions, will it be possible to lay the foundation of the bridge which 
will finally span the gulf. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE QUR'AN 

Here is perhaps the right place to mention two other con¬ 
ceptions in Islam, which often are the cause of serious mis¬ 
understanding. Already in the previous chapter we have pointed 
out the great difficulties which the Muslim has in understanding 
spiritual things. Here is another example. The term ‘Holy 
Spirit’ is mentioned in the Qjir’an. 'Say, the Holy Spirit [ruA 
al qudus ] brought it down from thy Lord in truth.’ 1 * But the 
Muslim understands that the Holy Spirit is Gabriel, the Faith¬ 
ful Spirit (messenger) of God. When, therefore, Christians 
refer to the Holy Spirit, as they often do, as the third person 
of the Godhead, it is perfectly obnoxious and revolting to the 
ears of the Muslim believers, as to them it means the placing 
of an angel, Gabriel, on the same level and with many of the 






explanation of evil, as the Muslim is not in need of solving this 
problem which causes so much distress to the Western mind. 
Allah is the cause of everything, of Evil as well as Good. 

'He created you, then fashioned you, then said He to the 
angels, “Prostrate yourselves unto Adam”: and they prostrated 
themselves all in worship, save Iblis [Satan]: he was not among 
those who prostrated themselves. 

‘To him said God: “What hath hindered thee from pros¬ 
trating thyself in worship at My bidding?” He said, "Nobler 
am I than he: me hath thou created of fire; of clay hast thou 
created him.” 

‘He said, “Get thee down hence: Paradise is no place for 
thy pride: get thee gone then; one of the despised shalt thou be.” 

‘He said, “Respite me till the day when mankind shall be 
raised from the dead.” 

‘He said, “One of the despised shalt thou be.” 

‘He said, “Now, for that Thou hast caused me to err, surely 
in Thy straight path will I lay wait for them: Then will I surely 
come upon them from before, and from behind, and from their 
right hand, and from their left and Thou shalt not find the 
greater part of them to be thankful!” 

‘He said, “Go forth from it, a scorned, a banished one! 
Whoever of them shall follow thee, I will surely fill hell with 
you altogether.” 












IDEAS REGARDING PREDESTINATION 
AND SIN 


































that he will live a life of inactivity, completely neglecting all 
duties of life? Not at all. Everyone who has come in contact with 
Muslims will testily that they can be very active in trying to 
achieve their aims; he will have observed that the common man 
toils from mom to night to make an honest living. Fatalism does 
not mean inactivity or laziness, as it is often pictured by Western 
tourists. It is rather an unconcern over the final outcome, an 
unconcern borne by the keen sense of God’s absolute sovereignty 
and man’s complete dependence upon God. This attitude pre¬ 
vents the Muslim from despairing in times of adversity and mis¬ 
fortune. It prevents him from indulging in self-accusations and 
useless regrets over things past, while Westerners often make 
their lives- miserable by self-reproach, and suffer nervous 
breakdowns, ulcers, and other disorders of this modern age. 

THE CONCEPTION OP SIN IN ISLAM 

This fatalistic concept prevents him also from feeling guilt 
or remorse, an element of basic importance in the Christian 
religion. Out of it grows the longing for a new and better life, 

a life on a purer spiritual level. Herewith we have touched the 

very centre of the problem—the problem of sin. Sin and its 
redemption is the pivotal point in all religious thinking. All 
other subjects dealt with in religion are of secondary nature, so 
that one may dare the somewhat bold statement: If it were not 
for sin, and this unfathomable feeling of guilt in the human 
heart, no religion would ever have been conceived. Therefore 
a religion which loses sight of this, its prime object, namely, 
sin and its removal, or sin and its redemption, is fast becoming 
a philosophy or merely an ethical code. Should not then the 
question be raised, What position does sin occupy in Islam? 
What position can it occupy? 

Reviewing the first part of the chapter in our minds, we 
certainly would come to the conclusion that there is not much 
room for sin in a predestined system of life, because according 
to the Christian conception, sin presupposes the possibility 
of man’s choosing wilfiiUy to do wrong. And yet Islam speaks 
of sin, even of an unpardonable sin. What, then, does Islam 
understand by sin? 






tians believed in three gods, God the Father, God the Son, and 
Mary, the Mother of God. It is, of course, easy to repudiate 
this wrong concept of the Trinity. This Christian doctrine is 
often represented by theological writers, especially from the 
West, in a way, that it appears as if Christians did believe in a 
kind of tritheism, of three divinities in heaven. Such a teaching 
would destroy the unity of God. Such a thought is unbearable 
to a Muslim; it is an abomination; it is a shirk. Therefore what- 


committing the unpardonable sin, he is practising shirk. 

Otherwise, sin in Islam is simply that which Allah forbids. 
There are certain things luridl (permitted), and others fmrdm 
(forbidden). These may be on an ethical or a ritual level; there 
is no difference between the two. There are certain obligations 
which man has to fulfil towards his Creator; they are called 
ford or wdjib. But life is so diversified that not all actions could 
be classified as religiously permitted or forbidden; hence the 
Muhammadan moralist has invented two other terms. There 
exist actions which are mubdh or jaiz that means actions which 
are neither recommended nor forbidden, and neither reward 
nor punishment is expected for doing them. And there are others 
which are rruxkruk (disproved, hateful), but they do not lead 
to the loss of paradise, and are not punishable. They, however, 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ISLAM 


1 ^0 speak of religious liberty in Islam—many will say— 
is a mockery. Is not Islam the religion of the sword, the 
religion which put before the conquered the alternative 
cither to accept Islam or be killed? Does there not slumber in 
the mind of every European the horror of the Turks belea¬ 
guering Vienna, and the atrocities of the fierce corsairs all 
around the Mediterranean? Do we not all remember the mas¬ 
sacres of the Armenians? Is it not frivolous to speak of religious 
liberty in IslSm? There is no religious liberty in Islam. 

On the other hand, we hear modem commentators praising 
Islam as the most lenient and tolerant of all religions. Then, 
books like T. W. Arnold’s The Preaching of IslSm tend to ascribe 
the success of this religion largely to the missionary activities 
of its members. Furthermore, we should never forget that for 
centuries large non-Muslim minorities have lived under the 
banner of Islam. What, then, is the truth? Does religious liberty 
exist in Islam or not? 

The difficulty seems to lie in the definition of ‘religious 
liberty’. In the democratic nations of the West these words 
mean the full freedom of the individual to worship God or any 
other being in whatever form he deems best, as well as the right 
to propagate his particular belief in order to win others. There 
can be no control or dictation from the state. This conception 
of religious rights can almost be called new. It was expressed 
by some early Christian writers as Tertullian 1 and Lactantius,* 
but was lost sight of after Christianity became the religion of 
the Roman state. The concept in its present form is the out¬ 
come of the rationalism of the eighteenth century which found 
its expression in a separation of church and state, in dividing 

life’s interests into two separate spheres—a material, or secular, 
sphere and a spiritual sphere. The secular sphere comprises all 
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been invoked, is forbidden to you. But he who shall partake of 
them by constraint, without lust or willfulness, no sin shall be 
upon him. Verily God is Indulgent, Merciful.’” 


While holding closely to the Qur’an in this chapter as else¬ 
where it is manifestly impossible to give an adequate picture 
78 


























CHAPTER EIGHT 

INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ISLAM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


I slAm is the one great non-Christian religion of the world 
which knows of Christ, recognizes Christ, and venerates 
Christ. Confucianism is a moral philosophy. Hinduism has 
developed many aspects, and has figures like Krishna which 
are able to inspire lofty ideals. Buddhism has its own way to 
overcome the wheel of fate. But all three know nothing of Christ. 
Judaism sullenly refuses to recognize the Messiah in the person 
of Jesus. But Islam accepts Christ, accepts His supernatural 
birth, His ability to work miracles, His flawless life; but at the 
same time it denies His eternal relationship to God, His death, 
and His resurrection, and therewith rejects just those essential 
factors which make Jesus the Christ. 

Muhammad had come in contact with Christians and had 
learned a number of Christian ideas, but unfortunately at 
second hand. In his time an Arabic translation of the Bible 
from which he and the Arabs could have learned the truth 
about Christ at first hand did not exist. The lack of any authen¬ 

tic religious book in Arabic on the one hand, and the revelation 
of the Qur’an in Arabic on the other, make the overwhelming 
success and veneration of the latter among the Arabs under¬ 
standable. Muhammad incorporated into his holy book the 
ideas about Christ which he had gained from various sources. 
He put himself in line with Jesus and the previous prophets. 
Being convinced that he was the chosen instrument of God at a 
period when the teachings of Jesus had already become cor¬ 
rupted, he and his followers quite naturally gave to his revela¬ 
tion a higher position and regarded it as superseding all previous 
revelations given to prophets of earlier ages. 

Christianity stood at the cradle of Islam, or more exactly, it 
constituted one of the components of Islam. Yet that was not 
all. When the dynamic of this new faith caught hold of the 
80 


























Tartars, and unfurled it on the heights of the Khyber Pass and 
in the land of Sind. All were now under the shadow of the 


THE EARLY SPREAD OP ISLAM 

Some dates may illustrate their very rapid progress: 

634, Ba$ra was captured. 

635, a great victory over the Persians was won in the battle 
of Qadasiyya. 

636, the Byzantine forces were decisively beaten at the 
Yarmuk, an eastern tributary to the Jordan, and Palestine and 
Syria lay wide open to the conqueror. 

637, ‘Umar, the second caliph, entered Jerusalem, and this 
ancient city changed masters to become one of the great centres 
of Islam. 

638, Mesopotamia was conquered. 

639, Egypt was entered by an amazingly small force and soon 
lay prostrate before the Arabs. 

641, the greatest victory over the Persians was gained at 
Nehavend, which shattered forever the glory of the Sassanids, 


















from the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 

711, the narrows between Africa and Europe were 
by T&riq' 4 

7U, 71a, Sind and Transojriana [Uzbek] were conquered. 

73a, exactly too years after the death of Muhammad, the 
first decisive defeat was encountered by the Muslim armies on 
the battlefields in central France at Tours and Poitiers, which 
finally brought the waves of conquest to a standstill. 

In one hundred years Islam had carved out for itself an 
empire of parts of Western Rome, Eastern Rome, and Persia, 
reaching from the Atlantic to the steppes of Central Asia, and 
the Hindu Kush. In one hundred years Islam as a religion had 
grown more rapidly than any previous religion during a com¬ 
parable length of time. And what is all the more remarkable, 
Islam had been able to maintain its gain in spite of mass con¬ 
versions and this mushroom growth—a method which often 










the Nestorians. These rejected the idea that Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, should be called theotokos —God-bearer—or meter theou, 
mother of God. They allowed her, however, the title christo lakos 
—Christ-bearer. They disapproved of the worship of saints, 



Greek Orthodox Church exercised with the help of imperial 
authority. Being themselves not of Greek stock, they began to 
look upon everything Greek as a hateful foreign intrusion. 
Therefore, when the Arabs came to the tribes and to the people 
of the northern borderlands of Arabia, who were of the same 
Semitic stock, they were welcomed as liberators from the hated 
Byzantine yoke. Their strange new belief was considered by 
many as a new brand of Unitarian Christianity, a kind of 
Arianism. This was a view which was shared for a long time by 
the theologians of the East and the West. Even Luther con- 
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for food. You will fall in with some men with shaven crowns; 
smite them thereon with the sword. You will also meet with 
men living in cells; leave them alone in that to which they have 
devoted themselves.” ’• 

The Arabs with their alert minds assimilated whatever was 
possible to assimilate of the higher Greek and Persian culture, 
and therewith they laid the foundation of the famous Islamic cul¬ 
ture of the East and of Spain. Arabic became the leading 
language—the language of culture and science—and many a 
famous man in the field of literature, philosophy, medicine, 
and physics of that period, although not Arab by race, wrote 
and taught in Arabic, contributing thereby to the fame and 
glory of the Arabs. 

A large part of the financial administration of the empire 
remained in Christian hands. Many professions, for example 
that of the physician, were largely filled by Christians; most of 
the translators of Greek philosophical works were Christians.* 
During the eighth century the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I 
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BRIDGE TO ISLAM 

mills in Syria and later in Spain and Sicily. 1 * During this golden 
age of Islam the relationship between the two faiths was most 
cordial except perhaps at the borderlands in Asia Minor and 
in Northern Spain, where political rivalries were cloaked, as 
usual in a religious garb. This agreeable relationship would soon 
undergo a definite change caused by two unforeseen factors. 

While learning and culture flourished, and life was filled with 
pleasure and ease in the vast domain of Islam, the political 
power was being undermined by internecine strife. The caliphs 
who were sitting on the throne in Baghdad were not any longer 
of the calibre of those powerful empire builders like ‘Umar ibn 
al Khattab, or Mu'awiya of the house of Umayya, or A1 
Man;ur and Al Ma’mum of the house of‘Abbas. They did not 
have such able generals and governors by their side, as Khalid 
or Muthanna or Al UajjSj. They were weaklings, subjected to 
court intrigues, instruments in the hands of unscrupulous 
officers of foreign breed. They had become pawns in the hands 
of their Turkish bodyguard. Storm clouds gathered in the 
north-cast and out of the great steppes of Central Asia emerged 
another people, the Turks. They had accepted Islam and began 
to overrun that beautiful empire. 

In wild ferocity they sacked many a large city, and put to 
the sword Muslim and Christian alike. They were a warrior 
race like the Arabs, but not talented and gifted like the latter 
with the graces of art and poetry, nor with an indwelling sense 
of curiosity which finds delight in intellectual pursuits and leans 
to toleration. On the contrary, the Turks were rather a stern, 
disciplined, military people with a single-track mind. In their 
hands Islfim became rigid and hard. Divisions could not be 
tolerated, and regulations were more strictly enforced. This 
naturally had its effect upon the relationship between the Mus- 









ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 

the pope in Rome had slowly but surely increased till the day 
when Hildebrand (Gregory VII) proudly proclaimed that all 
kingdoms of the earth were under the dominion of the Holy 
See, and that its authority ought to be as universal as the church 
it represented. This conception of the supreme authority of the 
Church of Rome was not accepted willingly. It resulted in a 
violent conflict with the Emperor of Germany. A counterpope 
was chosen, and after Gregory’s death in 1085 two popes were 
contending for power to rule the world through the Church 
of Rome. When Urban II was elected (1088) he had a pre¬ 
carious position. His powerful rival, Clement III, resided in 
Rome and was supported by the imperial party. Only some 
bold move could gain Urban the power desired. He must find 
some means to unite the disintegrating forces. 

Further, he must find a way to solve one of the most urgent 
problems of his time. He must find a means of stopping the 
incessant feuds, pillaging, and robberies of the feudal lords and 
barons. He must give these counts and knights a new vision. 
Summoning a council at Clermont, he invited the knighthood 
of France to attend. He himself crossed the Alps, and after 
having attended the other business of the council, climbed a 
specially erected platform on the tenth day of the council and 


























ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 

After that catastrophe Islam never again reached the height of 
its early glory. Hence, the Crusades could really have been 
treated as a minor episode from the Muslim point of view if they 
had not caused untold damage in other respects. They con¬ 
vinced Islam of the aggressive qualities and potent danger of 
European Christianity, and of the hate and hostility of the 
Christians towards them. The gulf between the two faiths 
widened, and the possibility of bridging it became more and 
more remote. 

At that time only one lonely voice in Europe rose in warning. 
It was the voice of the great Catalan scholar and poet, Raymond 
Lull. He promulgated the idea of a peaceful crusade. He selected 
groups of monks for the study of the Arabic language, and pre¬ 
pared them for the work of preaching and martyrdom among 
the Saracens. 16 He wrote: 'Whence it seems to me that the 
conquest of the Holy Land ought not to be attempted except 
in the way in which Thou and Thine apostles acquired it, 
namely, by love and prayers, and the pouring out of tears and 
blood.’ 16 He himself, when advanced in age, went to North 
Africa and died preaching as a Christian martyr, stoned to 
death by an angry crowd (a.d. 1315).” 

The strength of the Crusades spent itself. The East was again 
sealed for Europe. Then the East began to gather its forces for 
a counter-attack. The Osmanli Turks had settled in Asia Minor. 
They had reduced the Byzantine Empire to a pitiful state, 
robbed her of all her Asiatic as well as of most of her European 
possessions, besieged Constantinople, the pearl of the Bosporus, 
and stormed its apparently impregnable walls. In 1453 the 
bulwark of Eastern Christendom came down with a crash. 
Nothing now stood in the way of the Turks to prevent them 
from overrunning Eastern Europe and pressing into its heart. 
The ships of the Turks, and pirates operating in their own 
behalf, were harassing the coasts of Italy and Spain, and finally 
with an enormous flanking movement the Osmanlis tried to 
subdue Europe from the East. 

How did this situation, on the other hand, appear to the eyes 

of the Europeans? Europe was hemmed in from all sides. 

There was no outlet to the south. The Islamic empire lay like 
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He had translated the Qur’an and written an up-to-date 
history of Islam, but he and the printer encountered endless 
trouble because the city councillors of Basel, where the book was 
to be printed, considered it a danger to the faith, and a smear on 
their good Christian reputation, that such a ‘hellish law’ should 
be printed inside the walls of their city. The type was con¬ 
fiscated and the printer had to flee. Luther was compelled to 
interfere and to throw his weight into the scale in order that 
the book could finally be published. 10 

Among the Catholics we have Ignatius of Loyola. After 
having made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he conceived the idea 
of starting a holy order with the express purpose of doing mission 
work among the Muslims, so deeply was he impressed by the 
situation he saw in the East. But when he laid his plan before 
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the Armenians, Assyrians, and the Maronites in the Lebanon, 
began to look towards the Christian powers of Europe as their 
coming liberators. They entertained high hopes that these 
Christian powers, impelled by Christian motives, would speed 
their deliverance, not comprehending, unfortunately, that 
politics knows nothing of morals. Too late, and to their detri¬ 
ment, they discovered that they were used as pawns in the vile 
game of power politics. 

To the Turks, however, it became exceedingly clear that 
these Christian minorities constituted a potential danger from 
within, that Christians could not be trusted, and that their 
priests and religious and educational leaders were a most 
dangerous element. These formed the connecting link between 
the foreign powers and their local communities. These con- 













a, given to Russia. Cyprus annexed by England. 

1879, Rumania independent. 

1881, Tunis occupied by France. 

1882, British intervention in Egypt. Egypt under British 
influence. 

1897, Crete autonomous. 

1908, Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed by Austria. 

rgn, Tripolitania and Lybia annexed by Italy. 

'9 11_I 3. Balkan wars with further loss of territory in Europe, 
the final amputation: Turkey was reduced to Asia 
Minor and a small bridgehead west of the Bosporus 
in Europe. In the cast the Kingdom of ‘Iraq was 
established in the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, the 
Western powers created interest spheres for themselves, 
the so-called mandates. Syria and Lebanon became 
French mandates, and Palestine and Transjordan fell 
under British administration. All around the coasts of 
Arabia small imSmatcs and sultanates were recognized, 
which, however, were soon to be overshadowed by a 

powerful figure arising from the central parts of Arabia. 

Is it any wonder that the Turk, and the Muslims in general, 
look somewhat apprehensively and suspiciously upon any 
endeavours of the European and American in his land, no 
matter how well meant these activities may be? 


During the nineteenth century another development took 
place that far outstripped any religious consideration. Beginning 
with the Renaissance in Italy, strengthened by the deep in¬ 
fluence of the humanists like Erasmus and Reuchlin, helped 
by the basic concepts of Protestantism, but finally brought 
about by the eighteenth century natural philosophers in 
England such as Newton, Locke, and Hume, a new approach 
to life was discovered. Life itself became of major importance 

















troy all its 
ce of closed 

doors; it just banged them open. It threw its cheap goods on the 
markets of the East, paralyzing and often destroying therewith 
the old crafts. It cut the Suez Canal through Islamic territory 
to connect its own points of interest. It laid railways, and in 
recent times air lines, across these countries. It behaved as if 
these countries were part of its own domain. At the same time 
the West advertised that the white man’s civilization is the 
highest and best ever achieved by human beings. 





































ARABIA 


I N the second half of this study an attempt will be made to 
survey briefly the countries of the Near and Middle East. 
Here again the attention is not so much directed towards 
the material progress those countries have made, but mainly 
to their spiritual developments and attitudes. Physical features 
and descriptions will be considered only in so far as they con¬ 
tribute to make the latter more intelligible. More and more we 
learn that many of our ideas and conceptions are influenced 
by our environment, and that physical conditions and spiritual 
reactions are often interdependable. 

In arranging this book many probably would have chosen 
the opposite method of approach. They would have given a 
description of the countries of Isl&m first, and then proceeded 
with Islam as a religion. But the author thought it more pro¬ 
fitable to reverse this process, and to acquaint the reader first 
with the fundamental facts of this great religious power, in 
order to pave the way for an understanding of the many varia¬ 
tions of the general concept. Thus it would be possible to help 
him to appreciate the different shades and hues which blend 
into the multi-coloured picture of present-day Islam. We, 

therefore, shall begin with a sketch of the heart land of Islam, 

Arabia proper, and, in widening circles, travel through the 
countries of the Near East. 

The peninsula of Arabia is in many respects unique. It is a 

vast expanse of land, of about 1,000,000 square miles, or about 

two-thirds the size of India. From the northern point at the gulf 

of ‘Aqaba to the southernmost point in al Yaman (Yemen), 
the distance is about 1,800 miles. About 600 miles of desert and 
sand separate the Red Sea from the Persian Gulf. But while 
India supports a population of close to 400,000,000, the popula¬ 

tion of Arabia has been variously estimated as between 












































who helped to lift the veil of secrecy which hung so long over 
Arabia is found in R. H. Kieman’s book. The Unveiling of 


THE WAHHABIS 

Arabia had accepted Islam. It became the religious sanc¬ 
tuary, but it could not keep the political supremacy. Soon the 
political centre of the empire shifted to more convenient places 
like Damascus under the Umayyads, Baghdad under the 
‘Abbasids, and to Cairo under the Fatimids. Losing its political 
influence Arabia fell back into its old tribal rivalries, now, 
however, under the auspices of Islam. Nothing of importance 
seems to have happened until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when a reformer arose, Muhammad ‘Abd al Wahhab 
(ca. 1703-1787), with the intention of restoring Islam to its 
original purity. His followers are called the Wahhabis. Their 
doctrines can be summed up in the following points: 

Reasoning has no place in religious questions. They must 
be settled solely according to the test of‘the book.’ 

Consensus of the theologians, igma‘, is rejected. 

Analogy, qias, is rejected. That means, it is not allowed to 
judge cases or permit usages on the basis of a precedent; the 
Qur’an should be the only basis. 

Opinions of compilers of codes are void of authority. 

Neither the prophet nor any saint may serve as intercessor. 

Visits to tombs are forbidden. 

Oaths are forbidden, except by the name of God. 

No drinking, smoking (placed under the category of greater 
sins), dancing, or music, no wearing of silk or ornaments, as 
gold, silver, and gems, are allowed. 

Mosques are to be of the greatest simplicity. 

The jihad (holy war) is one of the main points stressed. 

These Wahhabis are the puritans among Islam. Not long 
after they had established themselves in Inner Arabia, they 
were on the warpath against the Sunni Muslims, whom they 
considered to be backslidden idolaters and tomb worshippers. 
Their political fortunes, however, after a brilliant start soon 

declined. Their present ruler Ibn Su'Cd (Ibn Saud, or his full 
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AL YAMAN, ADEN AND HADRAMAUT 


\ 7 f Then speaking about Arabia, we think most naturally 
\/ \l of Su'Qdl Arabia, as it is at present, the most powerful 
T T state of the Arabian peninsula. But there exist a number 
of smaller independent or semi-independent states which, al¬ 
though Arab and Muslim states, have yet developed their 
own characteristic features; have, so to speak, their own 
physiognomy. 

In the south-west corner of the peninsula lies the country of 
al Yaman (Yemen), the Arabia Felix of the ancients, the land 
of frankincense, of myrrh, of gold and onyx and carnelians— 
a country of high mountains and deep valleys, a country where 
flowers grow and fruits are plentiful, a country unlike the rest 
of the peninsula, not a howling wilderness or a land of wander¬ 
ing tribes but a country of a settled population of small farmers 
or farm hands, who cultivate every available fertile spot on the 
mountain slopes by carefully terracing the ground. It is the 

country where the famous Arabian coffee, the Mocha, grows, 

and where, paradoxically ^enough, not much coffee is drunk, 
but only a brew is made from the husks of the coffee berry 
spiced with ginger or cardamom. Here a stimulant, Qat, is 
chewed by rich and poor. Qat or Ghat (Calha edulis) is a shrub, 
the tender leaves of which when chewed produce a hilarity of 
spirits and an agreeable state of wakefulness. 1 Al Yaman 
is besides a narrow, flat, desert-like and extremely hot coastal 
strip, the most alpine country of Arabia with much grandeur 
and beauty. It is no wonder that the ancients called it Arabia 
Felix, the happy Arabia. 

No wonder that civilizations flourished here which left some 

records to later generations. Here we find the traces of the 

ancient Minzan kingdom, which must have been established 

around 1500 B.c. and held its own until around 750 B.c. Then 
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of the Zaydites. Here church and state are inseparably inter¬ 
locked. He was accepted by the Sayyids who form the most 
powerful group in the country, and after being elected and 
invested with the divine right of kings, he had on the spiritual 
side all the authority of a pope. The Imam himself never left 
the country. If he had done so, no laws could have been enacted, 
no governmental action would have been lawful, and not even 
a prayer could have been offered by the Sayyids." 

The Imam, Yahya called himself the legitimate successor 
of the Himyaritic line of kings. He kept that idea alive by his 
use of red powder to dry the ink used in state documents. Red 
(ahrnar in Arabic) is present in the word Himyar. 7 

A 1 Yaman is a closed land to foreigners. Only by invitation 
of the Imam or the government is a foreigner allowed to enter 
the country. Further, it is the unchangeable law of the land 
that no foreigner can own property in al Yaman; and, on the 
other hand, if a Yamani leaves the country with the intention 
of taking up his domicile in another country, he ceases to be a 
Yamani and has no right to his property any longer." 

From these statements it can be easily deduced that Christian 
missions have never had a chance to enter this country, as 
foreigners in general were not wanted. Al Yaman has never 
been touched directly by the Christian missionary with the 
exception, perhaps, of Joseph Wolff, who in his far-flung 
travels visited §an‘a’, the capital of al Yaman, in 1836, and 
preached fearlessly to the favoured community, and of the single 
visits of Dr. Zwemer and of some English missionaries. 

In the late nineteen-thirties the Imim requested an English 
doctor for §an‘a’. Dr. and Mrs. Petrie, both of them being doc¬ 
tors, were lent from their mission in Shaykh ‘Othman to work 
in the Imam’s hospital. With them worked different nurses 







AL YAMAN, ADEN, AND HADRAMAUT 
Petrie’s name spoken with respect, and on two occasions owed 
small courtesies from poor people to being mistaken for him. 
Although he is by heart a missionary, Dr. Petrie took no steps 
in active missionizing, which would have prejudiced his success, 
but he set such a bright and shining example of a Christian 
life that he had great influence, and it is a pity that on account 
of the difficulties the medical mission faced it has had to be 
temporarily withdrawn. . . . 

‘As regards the cultural level of the Yemen, 1 think I can 
best describe it by saying that at its highest level it is completely • 
mediaeval. Modem learning is entirely discouraged, and Zeidi 
theology and history are the only subjects really considered 
worth writing about.’* 

Arabia Felix is a forgotten corner in our swift modem time. 


Aden belongs geographically to sd Yaman as the natural 
outlet to the Indian Ocean. For long centuries it was governed 
by the Zayditcs from San'a’, yet during the eighteenth century 
it fell under the power of the Shaykh of Lahaj, who, of course, 
had not the strength to repel the British when they occupied 
the little town of Aden and its surrounding territory in 1839. 
Aden was placed under the direction of the Bombay Presidency, 
but in 1932 it was constituted a separate province, and in 1935, 
by article 288 of the Government of India Act, Aden was 
separated from India and became a Crown Colony. The 
administration was transferred to the Colonial Office in 1937. 10 

The area of Aden proper consists of only eighty square miles, 
and the population is about 48,000, including that of the island 
of Perim. But the Aden hinterland, or Aden protectorate, 
embraces 112,000 square miles, including the fertile country 
of Hadramaut, and a part of the Rub* al Khali. 

Aden greatly gained in importance after the opening of the 

Suez Canal. It became the British watchtower guarding the 

traffic on the southern end of the Red Sea. It is a free port and 
a coaling station, and has attracted a motley population of 
Arabs, Indians, Parsis, Somalis, Jews, and a limited number of 

Europeans who have to spend their days in the service of their 
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only to the head of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1855 the 
mission was entrusted to the order of Saint Francis of Assisi 
(Minor Capuchin Brothers). Their aim is to attend to the 
spiritual needs of the Europeans, Indians, Abyssinians, Shoas, 
and Swahilis and of the troops of the garrison. Nuns, Sisters of the 

‘Good Shepherd,’ came to Aden in 1868 with a view to educat¬ 

ing girls of all persuasions, and also to offer shelter to any 
converts or reformed characters. 11 It is now known as the 
Apostolic Vicariate of Arabia. 

A Protestant mission with the definite aim of finding a way 
to the hearts of the Muslims was established by a young Scot, 
Ion Keith-Falconcr, in 1886. Unfortunately he was stricken 
with malaria and died the following year in March, 1887. But 
his work survived. The Free Church of Scotland adopted Aden 
as a main station. It became primarily a medical mission, and 
in 1909 the Keith-Falconer Memorial Hospital was completed. 
It treats nearly a thousand in-patients a year. These are drawn 
from a wide area. 15 

Besides the Church of Scotland’s South Arabia Mission 
(C.S.M.), the Danish Church Mission (D.C.M.) has been 
established in the Aden Crater. In 1904 they came to Aden 
after they were forbidden to work in Makalla by the Sultan. 
They conduct a kindergarten and an elementary school as well 
as a night school. 15 


5APRAMAUT 

From Aden we shall direct our steps to another long-forgotten 
comer of Arabia. This is perhaps the most picturesque and 




























spent their means mostly to keep up the perpetual internecine 
strife between the different tribes and towns. However, begin¬ 
ning with 1936, the British government of the Aden protectorate 
took a very direct interest in the affairs of this remote yet 

interesting province. Thanks to the endeavours of her able 
political officer, W. H. Ingrams, she succeeded in pacifying 
the country. Ingrams was able to negotiate a three-year truce 
and when nothing else would help, he enforced it by aerial 
bombings which did not do much damage. Soon the inhabitants 
of the wadi became aware of the benefits of peace, and this was 
hailed over the whole of South Arabia as stilh Ingrams (Ingram’s 
peace). If peace remains in the valley, an era of great prosperity 
can be foreseen in this most exclusive spot of the domain of 
Islam. Tarim in the valley of Hadramaut is a centre of learn¬ 
ing, and many interesting documents may be stored away in 


































CHAPTER ELEVEN 

‘OMAN AND THE PERSIAN GULF STATES 


^ I Travelling east from Hadramaut around the coasts of 
I Arabia, we pass by the interesting little country of Pufar, 
JLwhich is under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Musqat 
(Muscat). Dr. Storm describes it as unique among Arabian 
provinces in its combination of forest-clad mountains, groves 
of frankincense, and coconut palms, cave dwellers and hyenas. 1 
From there we reach another secluded yet highly interesting 
spot of this peninsula. Where the waters of the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf mingle and high mountains form a rugged 
skyline stretches the coast of ‘Oman. The Sultanate of ‘Oman 
is one of the most isolated parts of Arabia. It is surrounded on 
all sides by sea, on the north and east by the waters of the Per- 


























































BRIDGE TO ISLiM 

European seafaring powers, and their rivalries had their reflec¬ 

tions in these waters until the British gained absolute mastery. 

North of‘Oman along the Pirate Coast or the Trucial Coast 

are a number of independent shaykhdoms which are ruled in 
medieval fashion. Modem influences have not been able to 
penetrate in any measure, except that some air stations have 
been erected, and the Arab has become accustomed to seeing 
these ‘magic carpets’ descending and ascending. But by the 
development of longer-range aircraft most of these stations will 
be abandoned. O’Shea gives a lively description of life on such 
a lonely outpost. 14 Pearl diving is still the main occupation of 
the Arabs living on those coasts, where a few shaykhs and 
merchants amass enormous fortunes but keep the divers in 
perpetual indebtedness. 14 

Qatar is one of these shaykhdoms, whose shaykh attempts to 
deal more justly with his people, and the situation has greatly 
inproved in his domain. He has built a small hospital, and has 
invited the Arabian Mission to operate it. 14 

Our next step is to the islands of Bahrayn. These islands cover 
only 250 square miles, but have a population of about 120,000. 
According to recent history, they were occupied by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1507, but in 1602 the invaders were dislodged by the 
Shah of Persia. The Persians were again ejected by Arabs from 
the mainland belonging to the ‘Utayba tribe in 1783* from 
which the ruling family of Bahrayn stems till the present day. 
As early as 1820 the East India Company gained a foothold 
in the islands, and in 1861 they became a British protected 
area. 17 A treaty was signed with the shaykh in which he agreed 
to grant concessions of pearl fishing only with British consent. 
Bahrayn has become the centre of British influence in the Gulf, 
all the more accentuated after the discovery of large quantities 
of oil in Bahrayn (1932) and even richer deposits on the opposite 
shore of the Arabian mainland in the Hasa district, which be¬ 
longs to Su'udi Arabia. Bahrayn has an abundant supply of 
submarine fresh water, but unfortunately the islands are full 
of malaria. The Arabs in Bahrayn are mostly Shi‘is. A good 
number of Iranians and Indians reside there. 

These islands being under British administration, it was pos- 





sible to establish 
Arabian Mission 
America, was erected. Medical work was started before I 
of the century, which won the favour of the ruling shay 
that he was willing to aid substantially in building a 
hospital for women. 1 ' The medical work has continued 
since, and has proved to be a major factor in dispelling 






















‘IRAQ, 



















Babylon with mighty edifices and beautiful gardens, exclaimed 
in high exultation, ‘Is not this great Babylon, that I have built 
... by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty?’ 

The rich soil of this river land and the industry of its inhabit¬ 
ants, who by digging and maintaining thousands of irrigation 
canals made the river work for them, turned the country into 
a garden. This abundance has from time immemorial aroused 
the greed of its neighbours and invited invaders. History, 
therefore, tells us of wave after wave of invaders flooding the 
country, either coming from the sandy regions of the south and 
west, or descending from the mountain passes from the cast. 
Since Nebuchadnezzar’s dynasty no indigenous dynasty ruled 
the country, but foreigners wielded power—Persians and 
Greeks, Parthians and Romans, Sassanids and Arabs, the 
Turks, and the English. Only in very recent times has ‘Iraq 
emerged again as an independent nation. In 1932 she was 
admitted to the League of Nations as an independent, sovereign 


A BORDERLAND 

‘IrSq has been a borderland since her remotest past. When 
the wave of Arabs came, which broke the Persian power then 
ruling in ‘Iraq, it rolled deep into distant Khorasan. Then 
receding, it mingled and altered; a new borderline began to 
appear somewhere through ‘Iraq. It was the border between 

the Arabian and Iranian elements. Exactly where this line runs 

it is impossible to define, but it runs through ‘Iraq. 

Hence modem ‘Iraq is by no means a homogeneous unit 
either geographically, or ethnologically, or religiously. It was 

carved out of three Turkish provinces after World War I, and 

her present population of 4,800,000 includes about 1,200,000 

in minority groups as follows: 

Kurds. 800,000 

Turcomans. 75,000 

Persians . 80,000 

Assyrians .. 30,000 

Other Christians .. .. 60,000 
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Jews. 100,000 

Yazidis . 30,000 

Mandaeans. 3> 000 

Shabak . la.ooo 1 

Another authority in a reference book on the Middle East 
gives figures that vary considerably. For instance: 

Christians .. 147,000 

Jews. iao,ooo 

Yazidis . »7.o°° 

Mandaeans (Sabeans) .. 40,000* 


SVNNlS AND SHl’IS 

Religiously the 4,500,000 Muslims are divided into Sunnis 
and Shi'is, but although the Sunnis are numerically stronger, 
they are racially divided into Arabs and Kurds, so the Shi'is 
are the largest single community. Moreover, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the most holy shrines of the Shi'a are in ‘Iraq, in 
Najaf, where ‘Ali is buried, and in Karbala where the sons of 
‘All, Hasan and Husayn, are buried. Every Shi‘i yearns in his 
heart to perform once in his life a pilgrimage to these holy 
places, just as the Sunni longs to drink from the well of Zam- 
zam in Makka and to touch the holy black stone in the Ka‘ba. 
When the pious Shi'i by adverse circumstances during his life¬ 

time is prevented from visiting Najaf and Karbala, he at least 
wants to be buried in the sacred soil. Therefore, long camel 
caravans bringing thousands of dead from all over the Shi'a 
world could be observed in former times marching towards the 
golden domes of Najaf. Recently, however, modern quarantine 
regulations have stopped this endless pilgrimage of the dead. 

The Shi'is, at least in ‘Iraq, are in some respects more fana¬ 
tical and more Francophobe [European-fearing] than the 
Sunnis. Whereas it is always possible to enter a Sunni place of 
worship, it is strictly forbidden for a Christian to enter a Shi'a 
mosque because, according to strict Shi'a belief, an infidel 
defiles everything he touches. 

The Sunnis, as we said, are divided into Arabs and Kurds. 
The Kurds, a vigorous race of mountaineers, live in the lower 
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outside of their own community. Then we have Armenians of 
various denominations and a small number of Protestants. 
The majority of the Christians in ‘Iraq are living in towns; only 
in the plains around Moful and towards Jabal Sinjar 
exist rural communities. 



in the seventeenth century, they found about fourteen or fifteen 
thousand of these Mandasms around there. They immersed 
themselves or baptized themselves in the river every day. The 
Jesuits believed that they were dealing with a remnant of the 
followers of John the Baptist, a belief which the Mandseans 
did nothing to dispel. 

In reality, they are a remnant of a Gnostic sect, as is evident 
from their literature, the Sidra Rabba and the Ginza, which are 
written in an Aramaic dialect, which resembles closely the 
language of the Babylonian Talmud. Besides many myths about 
creation, they hold that the knowledge of good and evil, truth 
and error, was revealed to the first man immediately after he 
had received a soul from the higher world. The Jordan is the 
‘living water,’ but all rivers come from the distant ‘North’ and 
their waters impart fresh energies to the persons who bathe in 
them. By immersion the pious become partakers of the virtues 
brought by the river from a higher world. Immersion with the 
Mandieans has nothing to do with the Christian conception of 
baptism as a symbol of the redemption from spiritual evil, the 
power of sin, and the domination of Satan. Such thoughts 
are quite foreign to the Mandaeans. 11 Today practically all 













Persian duaJisdc religion; others consider them to be an off¬ 
spring of a Muhammadan group during the time of the Umay- 
yads. Anyway they have developed their own particular set 
of ideas. Their main book is the Kitab aljilwah, twelfth century, 
and their holiest man is Shaykh Adi. The devil is worshipped in 
the form of a peacock, the symbol of pride, Malik Ta’us, as he 
is called. Malik Ta’us is inferior to the great God, but superior 

















of pursuing this policy on a broad basi 

is and to fui 

mish their 

schools with all die modern equipment 

needed. So: 


may speak for themselves: 



1943-1944 

Number of 


Type of School 

Schools 

Enrolment 

State Elementary School for boys .. 

625 

61.954 

State Elementary School for girls 

‘99 

19.069 

State Intermediate School for boys .. 

47 

6,640 

State Intermediate School for girls .. 

*7 

*.514 

13a 
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State Secondary School for boys .. 19 2,27a 

State Secondary School for girls .. 3 702 

In addition there are two technical schools for boys, a school 
of homecrafts for girls, an agricultural school, a school for health 
officials, and a school for nurses and midwives. ‘Iraq has no 
university, but the following colleges fulfill many of the functions 
of a university: 

Type of School Enrolment 

The College of Engineering .. 140 

The College of Medicine .. 302 

The College of Pharmacy .. 144 

The Institute of Physical Training 41 
The Law College .. 495 11 

It is evident from these statistics that it will become increas¬ 
ingly difficult for mission establishments to compete with such 
a government-sponsored programme. Yet there is one reason 
which justifies their existence and the expenditures and sacrifices 
made by the sending organizations. That is their higher spiritual 
level. If mission schools are operated on a truly Christian basis 
and radiate a real Christian spirit and atmosphere, then and 
only then will they still have a good reason to exist in these 
countries. For example there are the boys’ and girls’ schools of 
the Arabian Mission, established in 1913, and headed by 
Dr. J. Van Ess and his wife. It is only this type of institution 
that will be rightly esteemed by the Muslims. For instance, a 
number of high government officials asked the writer to accept 
their children in the Adventist school at Mosul, because they 
wanted them to grow up in a clean and healthy atmosphere 
where the development of an upright character is one of the 
main objectives. 

If Christian schools yield, however, to the temptation to be¬ 
come institutions for the transmission of knowledge only, with a 
somewhat Western standard of hygiene and cleanliness, then 
they will miss their goal completely. They will then too easily 
become representatives of the Western powers—England, 
America, or any other, and will be recognized as such. Reci¬ 
procally, they cease to be representatives of Christ. The 
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SYRIA AND LEBANON 


I N Syria we find ourselves in a Muslim country just as in 
‘Iraq and the other parts of Arabia. Again, however, we 
have entered an entirely different world. A different 
atmosphere seems to lie over this country, to permeate the life 
of her people, and to penetrate into every Jiy 1 and every hut. 



valley which separates the mountain ranges of Palestine from the 
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jects, violent agitation started, after which the Sandjac was 
returned to Turkey in 1939. The Syrian government raised 
the strongest protests but was unable to hinder the return. It 
remains a sore spot in the relations between Syria and Turkey 
to the present day. 

After twenty-two years of French mandatory regime, on 
November 26, 1941, Lebanon was declared an independent 
republic, and on the following day, the same declaration was 
given in behalf of Syria. It took, however, another two years 
before the administration was finally in native hands, and even 
heavy fighting in 1945 before the last soldier of the mandatory 
power left the Syrian soil. The 17th of April, 1946, is really the 
birthday of complete independence of the Arab state of Syria. 
We can hardly call it the Syrian nation, as the Syrians them¬ 
selves feel not so much Syrian as Arab. 

Here we might well ask, What is a Syrian? That is a very 
difficult question to answer as it is practically impossible to pick 
out a Syrian who could represent the Syrian as a type. In this 
territory we find the Syro-Phcenidan merchant and the Beduin 
shaykh, the Maronite priest and the Druze ‘Ajil, men who live 
in mud-built beehive houses around Aleppo and men who live 


lcctuals of Beirut and Damascus, and the sturdy, stocky ultra¬ 
conservative peasants of the HaurJn, the young emandpated 
American University-bred women and the heavily veiled 
: 3 8 
















































BRIDGE TO ISLAM 

a sheltered anchorage in the turbulent whirl of opinion and 
political strife. 

RELIGIOUS DIVERSITIES 

The large variety of minorities and sects in Syria is a signi¬ 
ficant mirror of the role Syria played during the centuries. 
Although the Lebanon is now a separate political unit, yet the 



be given at this point: 



SYRIA* 


LEBANON' 

Muslims or rel 

ted 

Muslims or related 

Sunnis .. 

L97L053 

*35,595 

Shl'is .. 

12,742 

*09,338 

Nusayris (or 'Aliwls) 

3*5,3” 

(Mutawalis and 



Nusayris) 

Isma'IlIs 

*8,527 



87,184 

74,3” 

Yazidis .. 

2,788 


. Christians 


Christians 

Greek Orthodox 

136,957 

109,883 

Greek Catholic 

46,733 

64,280 

Syrian Orthodox 

40,135 

3,753 

Syrian Catholic 

16,247 

4,984 

Armenian Orthodox 

101,747 

59,749 

Armenian Catholic 

16,790 

10,048 

Maronites 

13.349 

3*7,846 

Protestants 8 

”,187 

10,440 


5,998 

S,”7 

Nestorians 

9.178 


Chaldseans 

4.719 

i,330 

Various 


6,261 

Jews 

*9,770 

5,666 

These statistics are very ; 

revealing. Win 

;reas in Syria there 

are 393,036 Christians of all 

persuasions an 

long a total popula- 

tion of 2,870,311, in Lebanon there are 

660,691 Christians 

out of 1,126,601 as total population. Leba 

non is therefore the 

only country in the Near East with a slight Christian majority. 


























themselves in different parts of the Muslim world. A part came 
to the mountain fastnesses of Syria. From here they sent out 
missionaries to preach the doctrine of the esoterics (Batiniya) 
and the allegorical explanation of the Qur’an. Their doctrine 
is: Cod is without attributes, incomprehensible, and unper- 
ceiyable. He did not create the universe directly by an act of 
Will, but He made manifest Universal Reason, in which all the 
divine attributes rest. Reason thus becomes the real divinity of 
the Isma Iliya. Reason creates the universal soul, whose essential 
attribute is life. The soul produced primal matter which formed 
the earth and stars. To gain salvation knowledge must be ac- 
quired which can come only from the earthly incarnation of 
Reason, that is, the Prophet, and his successors, the Imams. 

Paradise allegorically signifies the state of the soul which has 
reached perfect knowledge. Hell is ignorance, No soul is con¬ 
demned to hell eternally, but is returned to earth in new incar- 
nations until it has recognized the Imam of the epoch and has 
learned knowledge from him. 11 

The Wills at times commanded a large following. At the 
end of the third century of the Hijra, 'Ubayd Allah ibn Muham¬ 
mad al Mahdi was recognized as Imam and founded in Tunisia 
the empire of the Fajimids, which ruled Egypt for a considerable 
period and which left their deep imprint upon Egyptian life.” 






















































Church could be summed up in the following: 

1. Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father alone. 

2. Triple immersion in baptism. 

3. The use of leavened bread in the mass. 

4. Communion in both kinds. 

5. Denial of indulgence and purgatory. 1 ’ 

The Syrian Orthodox and Armenian Orthodox are Mono- 
physites. That means that they believe in the unity of Christ’s 
nature, the one nature of the incarnate Word of God. They 
acknowledge that the Logos was made flesh, but did not assume 



deity, consubstantial with man according to His humanity, in 
two natures without confusion or change, without division 
or separation. Those who follow this rule are called Dyophysites. 

The Greek Catholics, Syrian Catholics, and Armenian Catho¬ 
lics belong to the TJniates, whom we have already met in the 



Turks used to signify the Greeks. 

Another very important and prominent group in the Lebanon 
are the Maronites. The real Lebanese, meaning the people of 
the ‘mountain,’ are in fact Maronites. So the term Maronite 
really expresses more than religious adherence; it expresses a 
national relationship. This was true especially in former times 
when the ‘mountain’ formed an administrative unit by itself 
under the Turks. 
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Lazarites since 1784. They have no schools under their care. 

Besides these institutions there are numerous institutions 

operated by nuns, as for example, the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Sisters of the Holy Family, and so forth. 1 * Besides 
these orders of foreign origin, the Maronites have their monas¬ 

teries and convents, so that the ‘mountain’ is just honeycombed 
with Catholic religious institutions. Lebanon is certainly the 
bulwark of Catholic Christianity in the Near East. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS 

The first two Protestant missionaries arrived at Beirut in 
1823. Their force was strengthened by another arrival in 1827. 

In 1834 the Arabic section of the mission press was transferred 

from Malta to Beirut, 10 and many books and pamphlets were 
distributed by colporteurs every year. But these early mis¬ 
sionaries felt that the greatest need was the Bible in Arabic. 
Therefore, the heavy task of translating the Bible was begun in 
1847 by Eli Smith and completed by Dr. C. V. A. van Dyck 
in 1865. It has become the Bible for most Arabic-speaking people 
in the world, and in 1934 the press could report that it had 
printed 2,200,000 volumes of Scripture—whole Bibles, Testa¬ 
ments, and portions. The influence and blessing of it, however, 
cannot be measured in figures. It is one of the best translations 
of the Bible ever made, and although people at times complain 
that its Arabic compares unfavourably with that of the Qur’an, 
it should never be forgotten that Qur’anic Arabic has a standard 
of its own, and cannot be duplicated. 

In 1834, the first school exclusively for girls was started. This 
was certainly a new venture in the Arabic world. In 1870, a 
large number of small schools could show an enrolment of over 
1,200 pupils, including 250 girls. In 1864, the Syrian Protestant 
College was founded, independent of mission control. It began 
to operate in 1866 and developed into the famous American 
University of Beirut to which students flock from all over the 
Near East. Its graduates return to their respective lands, often 
to fill posts of high importance, The main interest of the univer¬ 
sity is to promote knowledge, to raise the moral and ethical 
standard of all its alumni, and to disregard religious differences. 
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Mission which operates the Victoria Hospital at Damascus; the 
Danish Mission which works farther in the interior; and a 
number of other societies came to Syria. Dr. Bliss mentions 
thirty-eight Protestant agencies active in Syria in 1912.” To 
unify and to co-ordinate this diversity of Christian endeavour 
not only in Syria, but also in the other lands of the Muslim East, 
the Near-East Christian Council was established in 1927 with 
its executive centre first at Cairo, but later transferred to Beirut 
(1934)- 

Considering the enormous efforts which Christian agencies, 
both Catholic and Protestant, have made in this relatively 

















































































PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 













ism against the West on the other than the question of Palestine. 

Muslims and Jews lived together peacefully for centuries. 
The Jews were treated like the Christians, as dhimmls ; and as 
long as they accepted that state no difficulties arose. There were 
no ghettos in Eastern cities, although the Jews themselves liked 
to live among their brethren, and Jewish quarters were the 
result just as there existed Christian quarters. There was friendly 
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PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 
intervene to avoid bloodshed and to restore order. During the 
past century various Protestant denominations arrived, some 
with missionary aims, others just to be represented in Palestine. 
Today a greater diversity of Christian denominations can hardly 
be found any where else in such a relatively small space. This, of 
course, is rather bewildering to a Muslim inquirer, as he is at 
a loss what to choose, because each one of these denominations 
proclaims itself as the only true guardian of the Christian faith. 

Before the time of the British regime, mission work was 
largely conducted among the oriental Christians. Only after 
complete religious freedom was guaranteed by the mandatory 
power was the evangelistic approach stressed. The results, 
however, are very meagre and converts few. The Church 
Missionary Society of England is the oldest society established 
in Palestine and has done pioneer work in educational and 
medical fields. 

A light- and power-house for disseminating the spirit of Christ 
and an example of practical, living Christianity has been the 
Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem. It was founded by the German 
Pastor L. Schneller, who was moved with compassion when he 
saw the many orphaned Christian children after the fearfiil 
massacres of the Christians by the Druzes in Lebanon and Syria 
in i860. The institution has grown marvellously, and has pro¬ 
vided a practical education and vocational training for tens 
of thousands of orphaned boys and girls during the years of its 
existence. It has become a household word in that part of the 
world, and is remembered with esteem and affection by all. 
After World War II it was taken over by an American board. 

The Y.M.C.A. has one of its finest buildings in Jerusalem, 
and had become a centre for the modern educated youth of the 

country before the outbreak of the Arab-Zionist hostilities. 

The influx of the large number of Jews has opened a new field, 
but it has also created a new problem for Christian missions. 
Thus far nothing definite has been done to meet this problem. 

TRANSJORDAN 

Transjordan emerged as an amirate after the end of World 
War I, and has recently become the Hashimite Kingdom of 
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Transjordan. They were settled t] 
after they had had to suffer mi 




they may meet the general requirements prescribed by law.* 7 
These paragraphs guarantee religious freedom, but agressive 
missionary work can easily be stopped, as it can cause disturb¬ 
ance and therefore would be injurious to order. It is the typical 
concept of religious liberty as considered in a previous chapter. 


1 Jeremiah Ben-Jacob, The Future of Jewish Nationalism, pp. 8, 9. 

* Nevill Barbour, Palestine: Star or Crescent? p. 52. 

'Ibid., p. 61. 

4 Abba Hillel Silver, ‘Herzl and Jewish Messianism,’ as an appendix 
in Jeremiah Ben-Jacob, The Future of Jewish Nationalism, pp. 24, 25. 

1 A. H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World, p. 52. 

• The name of the country has been changed to The Hashimite Kingdom 

7 Middle East Journal, VoL i. No. 3, July, 1947, pp. 323 ff. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

EGYPT 


E gypt, like ‘Iraq, is the gift of the river. But whereas ‘Iraq 
lies along the trade routes between East and West, exposed 
to invasions from all sides, Egypt’s position is much more 
sheltered. Her great life-giving stream flows between two deserts 
which are sufliciently broad that alien hordes cannot easily 
— - : . ' llture could grow 


















rom a lower level to a higher, and 
water wheel under the sycamore 
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tree is the eternal song of Egypt. Its melody, plaintive and 
never ending, is full of melancholy. 

The women live in fear of the evil eye and different evil 
spirits, jinns and afrits, as in times long ago; and in like manner 
as their sisters in Pharaoh’s day, they try to avert the evil in¬ 
fluences by charms and talismans. The saints have changed their 
names into those of the Muslim waits, who are highly venerated. 

It is true that all modem inventions have entered Egypt. 
White luxury trains flash by, bringing visitors from all over 
the globe to the famous cities of ancient Egypt, as Luxor, Edfu 
and Siene (Aswan). The automobile reaches practically every 
village; telephone and telegraph connect the remotest places, 
but all this has not changed substantially the life of the average 
villager. Modem life in the larger centres and life as it was 
lived 5,000 years ago exist side by side. 

eoypt’s contribution to Christianity 
The famous past of Egypt does not concern us in our study, 
but it is worth while to throw a little light upon the development 
of Christianity in Egypt. It is widely accepted that St. Mark 
was the first missionary to this land. He was able to win a strong 
foothold in Alexandria among the large Jewish community 
there. 1 During the two following centuries Alexandria’s theo¬ 

logical school had a deep influence upon the dogmatical and 
theological development of Christianity. Names like Origen 
and Athanasius may suffice. However, not only in the large 
cities did young Christianity find its support. Soon it pene¬ 
trated into the small towns and villages. 

The Egyptians added one special feature to the life of the 
church. That is monasticism, which in later centuries wielded 
such supreme influence, especially in the church of the West. 
Antonius (bom a.d. 251), a native of upper Egyp*. was the ^ 
to withdraw from ordinary life in order to live a life of con¬ 
templation in the desert. Soon a group of similar-minded 
gathered around him, and under Pachomius, also an Egyptian, 
the monastery was developed. For centuries, however, monas¬ 
ticism was not looked upon with favour in the West; only 
when Benedict of Nursia founded the monastery of Monte 
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mcndous influence, far greater than his office might suggest. 
Students from all over the Islamic world flock to al Azhar to 
study Islamic law and theology, and having completed their 
education, return to become teachers and qadis (judges accord¬ 
ing to canon law) in their home towns and villages. They are 
highly esteemed and are destined to play an important role in 
their communities. An average of 1,500 students arc enrolled 
annually, about 90 per cent of them from Egypt. That country, 
therefore, is still the stronghold of orthodox and fanatical 
Islam. Al Azhar is the oldest continuously operating university 
in the world, and until the beginning of the twentieth century 
was the only institute of higher learning in Egypt. 

KUgAMMAD ‘ALl AND WESTERN INFLUENCE 
On the other hand, Egypt has been longer under Western 
influence than any of the other Islamic countries of the Near 
East. Egypt’s modern history begins with Muhammad ‘All 
Pasha. He was an Albanian by birth, was sent as an officer in 
a Turkish regiment to Egypt in i8ot, was able to play the dif¬ 
ferent factions then existing in Egypt one against the other, 
gained a victory over the British, and finally made himself 
master of Egypt by murdering the Mamluk Beys who ruled 
Egypt and had bled it white. Muhammad ‘All was progressive 
and laid the foundations of modem Egypt. He started modem 
irrigation in Egypt, introduced cotton—today one of the major 












Christians to Muslims in the population (l to 13). In 1930 the 
Fu’ad University opened its doors to women students. To show 
the progress made in education in general some further statistics 
may be enlightening. 

Tear Type School Boys Girls Total 

1928 Elementary Schools 47°i449 i2i,55* 

Other Schools 184,333 85,377 - 

841,711 

1945 Elementary Schools 590,449 450,170 

Other Schools 263,072 72,276 - 

•,375.766* 




















to take control. Soon difficulties increased, and the work faded 
out. The missionary force was never large. It started with five 
men, and for a long period there were only two in Egypt. 10 

In 1854, the ‘American Mission’ appeared on the scene. 11 
Three missionaries sent by the United Presbyterian Church 
arrived in Egypt. They started, like all missions, by distributing 
literature and opening small schools, trying to find an opening 
among Muhammadans. But the only group who seemed to 
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that in places of greatest 




bearance, the Y.M.M.A. soon developed the opposite tendencies 
and became a stronghold of fanatical Islam. 


Inherent in the Protestant way of life is freedom of thought 
and tolerance, allowing a diversity of opinions. That might be 



of misunderstood liberty. 


Side by side with the Protestant schools, sometimes even 
furthered by them, entered the modem, irreligious, agnostic, 

























i E. L. Butcher, The Stoij of the Church of Egypt, Vol. i, pp. ao, at. 
* See pp. 175,176. 
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TURKEY 

















Arabic is a most beautiful script, but it requires a scholarly 
knowledge of the language to read and write it correctly. The 
Latin alphabet is for the average man much easier to master. 

Ata Turk himself went from place to place to introduce and 

teach the new alphabet, and the whole Turkish nation went to 
school. Hand in hand with the introduction of the Latin 
characters, the Turkish language, as far as possible was purged 
from Arabic words, which constituted about 60 per cent of the 
language. Old Turanian expressions were revived. 

At the same time great efforts were made to make the Turks 
forget their Islamic past and to glorify their pre-Islamic days, 
when they had lived in the steppes of Turkmenistan and 
Western Asia. Everything was aimed to set the Turks on the 
new road of nationalism, unfettered by religious bonds. 

Kamal Ata Turk, although inaugurating a constitutional 
regime, ruled with dictatorial powers. It is the only way to 
achieve such far-reaching changes in so short a period among 
a people who had never known how to express their will, and 
who were wholly untrained to share in public life. At the same 
time, Kamil Ata Turk wanted to introduce a real parlia¬ 
mentary system, but one trial convinced him that the time was 
not yet ripe for it. Many thought that his more or less dictatorial 
regime would collapse with his death, but it has weathered the 
storm. Today Turkey is stronger than before, although she is 
menaced from many sides. 

In a short span of time Turkey has undergone the most 
complete change ever made by any country. From a medieval 
state she has passed into a modern state. Turkey has broken with 
the old traditional Islam and has severed the bonds with her 
Islamic past, but has she really broken with Islam? Has she 
really accepted the full liberal attitude of the United States, 
for instance, where the state does not interfere with the religious 
beliefs of the citizens? What is her attitude toward Christians? 
Is there a more tolerant attitude? 

In old Turkey, under the so-called millet-system, Christian 
communities were recognized, and their patriarchs had full 
legal authority over their respective communities, with the 
right to operate schools and other institutions according to their 
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Its name is Robert College. Like the American University at 
Beirut, it operated independently from the mission board. But 
whereas in Beirut a good number of Muslims were among the 
students, in Constantinople the student body consisted mainly 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Bulgars. This was so because the 
Sultan had decreed that Turks should receive their education 
solely in government schools.* 

The Church Missionary Society arrived in Constantinople in 
1858 with the sole purpose of working among Muslims. They 
brought Gottlieb Pfander to Constantinople from India, where 
he had worked successfully. Pfander is the author of the famous 
controversial book, Mizjm al Haqq (Balance of Truth). He 
together with Dr. Koclle from West Africa, a famous linguist, 
began to work openly for Muslims by preaching and giving 
Bible studies. Ini 864 on one occasion ten adults were accepted 
into the church. The High Porte became alarmed and acted 
quickly. It imprisoned the Turkish Christians, closed the 
assembly hall of the Mission, confiscated all the books of the 
Bible Society, and ejected the missionaries from their homes. 
Pfander retired to London, where one year later he died. In 
1877 the Church Missionary Society abandoned the station. 4 
This experience proved that the indirect methods by schools and 
hospitals seemed the only advisable way of approach, even if 
these institutions were not frequented much by Muslims. Their 
sole existence would help to disseminate the light, truth, and love 
of a real Christianity. Did these institutions fulfill their purpose? 

At present Turkey is again a closed land. This has been 
brought about by the adoption of Western nationalism. Whither 
Turkey is moving is the question in many minds. Certainly 
Turkey is beset with many outside dangers, which may spell 
disaster, but that does not concern us at present. Whither 
Turkey at the spiritual crossroads of the world? Many thought¬ 
ful Turks who have enthusiastically supported the swing to 
the West begin to wonder whether modem scientific and purely 
materialistic thinking is the answer to all questions after all. 

These men and women wonder whether nationalism alone, 

however pure its flame, will have sufficient strength to satisfy 
the soul of the people. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


IRAN 


G mno east from Turkey, we reach Iran, although the 
most accessible approach in our days is via Baghdad. 
The frontier post at Khanikin is really Iran’s gate to the 
West. Ir5n belongs to the Islamic sphere, but Islam in Iran 
is different just as the people of Iran are different. They are 
neither Semites as the Arabs, nor Turanians as the Turks, but 
are predominantly Ayran. Iran means the land of the Aryans. 
The inhabitants of the country never called their land Persia, 
as it was and still is more widely known in the West. The name 
Persia is derived from Fars, one of the south-eastern provinces 
of Iran. 


LAND OF THE ARYANS 

The original home of the Aryans is believed to have been 
around the shores of the Caspian Sea. There two main streams 
of migration set out; the one climbed to the high tablelands of 
Iran, settling partly there, partly surging further eastward 
through Afghanistan to settle finally on the plains of Northern 
India. They subdued the original inhabitants, became the ruling 
class, and shaped the destiny of India. They produced the songs 
of the Vedas, and had a large part in developing the different 
systems of Indian thought and philosophy. The other great 
stream of migration went West, settling all over Europe and 
producing the culture of the West. Both streams together 
formed the great Indo-European group of peoples, or Aryans. 

The Aryan relationship of the Iranians can also easily be 
demonstrated by their language. Not only are the roots of 
many words the same as those in European languages or with 
Sanscrit, but also the structure often varies only a little. For 
instance, Iran has pain for father, maier for mother, ioehtdr 
for daughter; likewise, many verbs show the close relationship: 
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cherished cult of the Roman legions. Sanctuaries of Mithra have 
been found all over Europe, especially at the frontier stations of 
the Roman Empire. For a long time Mithraism was the strong¬ 
est rival of Christianity, as the figure of Mithra with all its 
praiseworthy qualities resembled in a large measure the figure 
of Christ. Many of the symbols of this cult found their way into 
Christianity, and today arc accepted as genuinely Christian. 
Among the symbols and ceremonies practiced in Mithraism, 
we find the use of bells and candles, the use of holy water, and 
communion. Sunday was a day of worship, and December 25 
was sanctified. 1 

At any rate, the ancient Iranian religion, as it was laid down 
by Zarathustra (Zoroaster is merely a Latin corruption),* 
developed in man a high moral standing and placed upon him 
the responsibility of combining his forces with Ahura Mazda, 
the Lord of Light, in the struggle against the forces of darkness. 
In this system of thought there was no room for complacency or 
fatalism, which with the spread of IslSm has completely en¬ 
veloped the East. Only faint traces of that original ideal have 
remained among the Iranians. Thirteen hundred years of Islam, 
the fearful Mongol invasions under Genghis Khan, and later 
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common man than any other work of similar nature among 
Europeans. Firdausi has stabilized the Iranian language, just 
as the Qur’an has fixed the Arabic, or Luther’s Bible translation 
the German. Everyone who is interested in gaining an insight 
into the mentality of the Iranian should have a knowledge of 
the Shah Namah, just as he must comprehend the spirit of The 
Thousand and One Nights and some desert poetry if he wishes to 
penetrate deeper into the mind of the Arab, or as he has to 
know something of baseball and football to strike a responsive 
chord in a modern American’s heart. 

The battle of Nehavend in Am. 642 was the great turning 
point in Iran’s history. In this battle the forces of the Iranian 
dynasty, the Sassanids, which had revived the ancient Persian 
religion, were finally overwhelmed, and the victorious Arabs 
swept even to the outer boundaries of the realm, establishing 
the religion of the prophet wherever they went. The Arabs were 
not at all numerous in this newly acquired but vast territory, 
It is, therefore, all the more remarkable that they were able to 
establish their hold upon Iran for a long time to come, and to 
exercise such a profound and enduring influence upon this land 
and ancient culture. They, however, did not succeed in im¬ 
posing their language upon the Iranians, as they did in Egypt. 
Iranian remained a separate language, although the Arabic 
script was adopted, and thousands of Arabic words filtered in. 

IRANIAN INFLUENCE ON ISLAM 

The Iranian pulse of life was too powerful to be subdued for 
long, and as it has happened so often in history, the conquered 
avenged themselves by subduing their conquerors culturally, 
changing thereby to a large extent the concept and outlook of 
the latter’s life. Soon the Iranian influence made itself felt in the 
Arab empire of Islam. The overthrow of the Umayyads in 
Damascus (a.d. 750) and the establishment of the ‘AbbSsids in 
Baghdad was due mainly to the Iranian support of the latter. 
Under the famous caliph ffarun al Rashid, for instance, 
Iranians were prime ministers, and occupied many of the 
highest positions in the empire. With them the pomp and 
grandeur of an Oriental monarchy entered into IslSmic life. 
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mosque of Qjlm publicly derided the queen, who had ad¬ 
vertently or inadvertently unveiled her face during the sermon, 
consequently causing a demonstration against the queen, the 
shah proceeded immediately to Qflm with troops, entered the 
mosque without removing his boots and administered a severe 



created, in which religion has to play a second fiddle. The result 
of this trend, of course, is that many, especially among the 
educated classes, are led away from all religion towards modern 
scepticism. But beside the evil consequences which such a 
falling away from all religion brings forth, it has on the other 
hand given rise to a tolerance in religious matters, a tolerance 
never experienced in former times, so that a convert from Islam, 
apart from petty annoyances, is hardly ever threatened with 
















soon found out, however, that there was little opportunity to 
work among Muslims, and they left after a few years. 7 But before 
organized work began, one of the greatest modern missionaries, 
the pioneer of work among Muslims in modern times, spent 
some time in Iran. He was Henry Martyn, whose heart was 








































CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


THE BRIDGE AND ITS BUILDERS 


I n building a bridge over a deep gorge or a wide, swift- 
flowing river, the engineers have to do a vast amount of 
planning before the first digging can be done. They have to 
survey the terrain with the greatest care in order to be able to 
select the most suitable spot where the future structure is to be 
erected. They have to plumb the depth of the river, measure the 
swiftness and volume of the current, and observe the high and 
low watermarks, before they decide what kind of bridge they 
are going to build. They have to make most exact calculations 
in order to choose the kind of material best suited to the amount 
of stress and strain which the structure must bear. Only after 
having laid these plans most carefully and after having estimated 
the costs closely is work begun on the great enterprise. 

In the preceding chapters of this study our work was mostly 
that of surveying the territory, of measuring the width of the 
gulf which separates Islam from Christianity, of plumbing the 
currents and crosscurrents which have to be reckoned with. 
Everyone who has had the patience to follow these chapters 
will realize that the shores along this gulf run parallel for long 
distances, that at some points they approach each other rather 
closely, but at others they draw far apart. Certainly, he will 
have recognized that the other shore is not just a barren desert, 
but a country full of life, with its own forms and patterns—that 
Islam is a way of life just as Christianity has developed its own 
distinct culture. 

But he will also have discovered on the long march up and 
down the stream that there is no bridge anywhere between the 
two banks. On the contrary the relationship between Chris¬ 
tianity and IsI5m during the past was mostly overshadowed 
by political considerations. This resulted in a state of permanent 
tension, with frequent outbreaks of bitter hostilities and a deep- 







have not accomplished much in this respect. 

On the other hand, he may point out that Western civiliza¬ 
tion and the modern application of science with all its material 
benefits has finally bridged the gulf. However, that latter aspect 
is rather deceptive; it is only seemingly true, whereas the inner 
life of the two peoples still runs far apart, each in its own course. 
Where Christians and Muslims have metis on neutral ground— 
a few highly educated persons from both camps on a scientific 
level. It would therefore be more appropriate to point to the 
mystics of both groups who really do stand on common ground 
in their adoration of a highest deity. 

But why, many will ask, is it necessary to build a bridge to 
Islam? Is it not just as well that the two religions and systems of 
thought run parallel without mixing and intermingling, 
especially as there does not exist on the side of official Islam the 
least inclination to lay the foundation for such a bridge on their 
side of the gulf? This question has often been asked, and rightly 
so. It can only be answered by another question: Why did God 
send Christ to bridge the gulf between heaven and earth, 
between divinity and humanity? The people of this world did 
not ask for it, and when Christ came He was not accepted even 
by those who should have been prepared for His coming. God’s 

















tar in our objectives? Mission work has taken on so many 
pects, partly through our western fondness for organization, 
at only too easily our objectives become blurred. It is of utmost 
lportance that we ask ourselves this question again, and again 





























the day of reckoning when hope is against him. 

These lines arc not written with the intention of depredating 
educational or medical work, nor do they mean that we should 
stop all of this type of work. Not at all. The writer simply wishes 
to point out that we should never lose sight of the main issue of 
our calling, namely, to be witnesses for Christ; and that we 
should never allow ourselves to be sidetracked by the busy 















more than to provide a meal for you; it is a gesture of friendship. 
Eat heartily of that which is set before you. You will cause 
great joy and establish a friendship never forgotten. If you have 
a weak stomach, or if you are over-sensitive about what you eat, 
then it will be better for you to choose another country for your 
endeavours. Principles of healthful living are very important, 
but to avoid offence and win the friendship of those we have 
come to bring in contact with Christ is more important than 
some slight digression from our usual habits of eating. Certainly 
health reform faddists are unsuited for pioneer mission work. 

Never consider Western ways essential to a Christian life. 
Remember that Christ and His apostles were Easterners. Those 
who would have greater right to object arc the Easterners when 
they observe our Western ways. Be courteous and hospitable, 
two virtues which are inborn in every Easterner, even if he does 
not pretend to be religious. If you lack in those, you have little 
chance to impress them with your message. 

Tact includes the ability to speak respectfully of their religion 
and religious institutions. Speaking of Muhammad as the false 
prophet would be just as helpful as if a Muslim coming to this 
country in order to win Christians would speak of Christ as the 
son of a harlot. You have conceded nothing when you call 
Muhammad the ‘Prophet of Islam.’ If you call him ‘a prophet,’ 
that would lead to misunderstandings. 

Do not be hasty! Haste is not a manifestation of energy, but 

















BRIDGE TO ISLAM 

place in their hearts is the greatest achievement towards which 
you should aim, because, remember, you an the bridge over which 
Christ will walk to them and they to Him. Christianity in its 
highest sense is never propagated by methods but only by 
Christian hearts through which pulsates fully the stream of love 
coming from that greatest of hearts which ever beat for human 
beings, the heart of Jesus. 

In order to be able to enter fully into the lives of your friends, 
to share their joys and their sorrows, you must know their 
language. If you do not know their language you will forever 
remain an outsider, and your working capacity and outlook 
for a successful life are at least 50 per cent reduced. Imagine a 
Muslim coming from Cano or Baghdad trying to convert 
people to Islam in New York or any other great centre, preach¬ 
ing only in Arabic, understanding only a few sentences of 
English, relying on translators whose qualities he is unable to 
check. What measure of success would you grant to such a 
person? Therefore, language study is absolutely essential, and 
your aim should be no less than mastery of the language. 

Only if you are able to talk to the people on all subjects con¬ 
cerning their lives, only if you are able to read their books and 
to understand their way of thinking, only if you can join in their 
jokes and laugh heartily with them, have you become one of 
them, and one who will be able to exercise a permanent 
influence upon them. Without knowing their language you have 
little more than a curiosity value. 

Until recent times missionaries in Muslim lands worked under 
one great handicap. They belonged in most cases to a nation 
which was dominant politically in the country in which they 
worked. Their message, therefore, was quite naturally linked 
with all the acts of aggression and oppression of that hated 
foreign power, and often was even considered part and parcel 

of that domination. It is evident that the true spiritual values 

of Christ’s message were thereby blurred or not seen at all. On 
the other hand, the missionary had that pleasant feeling of 
security, that in the time of trouble the strong arm of his govern¬ 
ment would always be available to help and to protect him. 
Some missionaries even played up that point. 







THE BRIDGE AMD ITS BUILDERS 

Recently, however, most of these countries have become 
independent. Foreign governments have nothing to say any 
more in their domestic affairs. The missionary cannot call for 
protection by his home government at any moment Such 
protection is no more available. He stands on his own, more or 
less, among the people he has come to serve. That might at 
times be quite uncomfortable, but it has made him and his 
message a thousand times stronger than before. It dissociates 
him from all Western political influence. The accusation that 
he is an agent of a foreign power cannot be levelled against 
him any longer. He is not there because his government is there, 
or because his government looks favourably upon his bring 
there. He is not there to protect some vested interests, but he 
stands at his post because he came to proclaim Christ. For 

Christ’s sake he lives among these people. Christ is his pro¬ 

tection, and for Christ’s sake he is willing to die if need be. 

If missionaries accept this clear attitude, and are willing 
to work under such conditions, then their message has a chance 
to be heard on its own merits, and Christ has a chance to be 
seen in His own beauty and holiness, not dressed up with 
Western paraphernalia. Therefore, unpleasant as the political 
development in the East may appear at first sight, in reality it 
is a blessing in disguise, and offers greater prospects for success 
than ever before. 

It might happen that some countries will close their doors 
completely to all foreigners. That would be regrettable. Yet it 
does not matter by whom Christ is proclaimed, whether by 
foreigners or nationals of the country. The witness of the latter 
will be more valuable and eventually the work will be done by 
them. These national workers often become more effective by 
the withdrawal of the foreign political influence, because the 
horrible accusation that they are fifth columnists, tools in the 
hand of a foreign power, traitors to their own country, cannot 
be hurled against them any more. If they now proclaim the 
message of Christ, then they witness for Christ and for Him 

The foregoing remarks may be applicable to missionaries in 
general. However, the missionary to Muslim countries should 















THE BRIDGE AND ITS BUILDERS 
people. They live in watertight compartments; in most places 
they live in different quarters of the town. Most Christians have 
not the faintest inkling of Muslim literature and religious 
thought. The Muslim is likewise ignorant of Christianity. He 
knows just a few points by which he can deride and ridicule 
Christianity, and the Christian retaliates in the same coin. 
Therefore, a man who finds ready entrance in the one com¬ 
munity will have difficulty in finding acceptance at the same 
time in the other. All these points speak strongly in favour of a 
separation of the work for Muslims from that for other com¬ 
munities. 

In bringing Christ to Muslims we face a difficulty which is 
to be met nowhere else. That is that Muslims assume that they 
know Christ and that their knowledge of Him is more accurate 
than ours. We are, therefore, not introducing a new figure to 
their thinking in bringing Christ to them, but on the contrary, 
we are trying to impose our wrong ideas about Christ upon 
their better understanding of Him. 

To us, Christ is the Incarnate Word of God. He is the 
Redeemer, the only Mediator between God and man. To 
Muslims, Christ is highly exalted. He is a sign to the worlds, a 
spirit from God, the messenger of God, illustrious in this world 
and in the next, but otherwise he is considered to be on the 
same level as any other prophet. 

By no other religion is Christ’s position challenged in such 
a definite manner as it is in Islam. Therefore, everything 
depends upon our right representation of Christ. If we are able 
tb represent Christ in His full spiritual power, every other 
problem will be solved. And here lies the crux of the matter. 
We can only represent Christ in such a manner if we have 
become partakers of His spiritual power. But often we ourselves 
have only touched the fringe of His garment, and are not aware 
of the spiritual resources which are in store for everyone who 
maintains an uninterrupted communion with Christ. In our 
own experience we often mistake the belief in a set of doctrines 
for faith, an adherence to some formulae for the life-changing 

power of the Spirit of God. IslSm, however, arouses us from 

our lethargy, because Islam not only challenges the Christian 
o aog 
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ture and appearance, there does not seem to be much difference 
between the two, and comparing form with form, Islam would 
probably take the first prize. Muslims contend that Islam is 
simpler, easier to comprehend, and more reasonable, that its 
requirements can be met by everyone, whereas the sayings of 
Christ, although pointing to high ideals, are difficult to attain 
and nobody or only a chosen few are able to live up to them. 
Therefore, they affirm, Islam is more practical for this 

And yet this conclusion is subject to the reservation that a 
religion which is fully comprehensible by reason, and its require¬ 
ments fully adapted to human possibilities is not a religion at 
all; it is just an ethical system. The purpose of religion is to raise 
man from his human level to a higher level, to the divine level. 
It is to awaken in him, besides the faculty of reason which he 
has so well developed, a greater and higher faculty, the faculty 
of faith, which has its own laws. Religion must set before man 
a goal which he is unable to attain by his own strength in order 
to bring him into contact with the divine power. In doing so, 
the necessary tension is created to bring about the full develop¬ 
ment of man’s personality, spiritually and mentally. This aspect 
of true religion is most beautifully expressed by the ageing 
Apostle Paul in his letter to the Philippians: 

'Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect: but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, for¬ 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before, I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 1 

If any religion lacks this fundamental element, its followers 
will soon setde down to a self-satisfied complacency, adhering 
to a rigid formalism. Islam by its own admission lacks this 
element of spiritual tension; it does not even claim to have such 
aspirations. 

It is therefore perfectly logical that Muslims consider the 
Christian teaching in the same formalistic, mechanical way as 
they consider their own. The Bible is a mechanized, word-for- 
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RULING HOUSES IN ISLAM 
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